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The Progress of Literature. 


Wirz all the radicalism active in the world, tearing down with strong 
hand the fortresses of old error, and even shaking to the very foundation 
the firm-set pillars of truth, there yet exjsts in many states and phases a 
deep-rooted conservatism, which reason and prejudice are alike powerless 
to subdue. In many matters the iron hand of custom has bent the 
strongest knee in reverence and retained its hold upon the victim until 
the firm muscles relax and he submits to his chains. And this invinci- 
ble conservatism, scorn it as the hot-headed reformer in his folly may, is 
the inevitable result of our nature. It comes from the common dread of 
change. We shrink from seeking the promised yet uncertain good, will- 
ingly preferring the present certainty, with all its ills. It is only when 
roused by a strong sense of evil and evil endured, that the mind shakes 
off this dread of change and springs like a bridegroom to the wooing 
arms of hope. And with this fear of the future comes naturally a love 
for the past. We gaze back at the deeds of our ancestors, and filial won- 
der, pride, and affection, all bind us to their memory. We wonder at 
their undertakings, pride ourselves upon their successes, and love them as 
our progenitors. We feel the same reluctance to disparage them that 
we would to speak upbraidingly at the new-made grave of a parent. The 
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cloud of dust from the tomb of the ages so mellows the light of history 
that, in our eyes, “e’en their failings lean to virtue’s side.” Half their 
faults are concealed from our view, while the other half have acquired a 
prescriptive right to be considered as virtues. 

From this blind adulation of the past, has arisen, we think, the depre- 
ciation of Modern Literature, which is so prevalent. We fancy it im- 
possible that any efforts of the puny son should equal those of the gigan- 
tic sire. The works of the mighty dead rise amid the waves of time that 
beat and toss around them, like the pyramids amid the eddying sands, 
vast, imperishable. And while we wonder what the power those early 
men could find to raise them, we do not think that what was the work of 
years then as many weeks could finish now, did the wisdom of the pres- 
ent permit them to copy so redoubtable a folly of the past. And so, for- 
getting to compare, we only wonder and hastily leap to the conclusion 
which gives antiquity the palm. We hear the grand old harp of Homer 
at its chords clash music down the long ages, its strains all softened by 
the distance and the twilight, and in our admiration we forget that, 
though he could rouse all these wild harmonies, yet his strain is rugged 
as his age, and that the nicer melodies of the heart have been only found 
by later bards. The first adventurous step along any new path of discov- 
ery draws the plaudits of the world, while he who follows out the track 
to its farthest limit is often forgotten or unknown. 

From this more than any other cause, has resulted, we believe, the 
somewhat popular belief in the deterioration of Literature, and to show 
the falsity of this opinion, alike injurious and disgraceful to the age which 
entertains it, is our present purpose. 

The number of the panegyrics upon progress do not alter the truth. 
This is, however trite the saying, a world of progress, and from the life and 
advancement in all other things we may reasonably infer a like advance- 
ment in literature. We are apt to think that in that elder time there was 
more room for the workings of imagination. To be sure there was then 
a cloud of mystery thick and heavy over all things, which for us the strong 
light of science has dispelled. The simplest operations of nature gave 
rise to a thousand fancies fresh as the new-born earth and wild as the 
imagination which conceived them. The universe was peopled with in- 
visible deities. The soft sighs of the Dryad came to the dreaming ear 
from the rustling leaves. The laughing of the rivulets told the brook- 
nymphs’ happiness, while the dread voice of offended deity spoke to the 
earth in the thunder. The day for such fancies has passed with the ig- 
norance which produced them. But has Literature suffered from the 
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progress of Science? We do not believe it. The same power of mind 
exerted through different instruments,breaks down the barriers of ignorance 
to grasp the wonders of nature in its comprehensive thought, and wakes 
the poet’s soul to harmony. And as Science advances, so must Litera- 
ture keep pace. As the field of knowledge spreads, the field of imagin- 
ation must extend itself also. The greater the area the circle encloses, 
the greater the space that surrounds it. The pinnacle which bounded the 
hope of the eager sage of yesterday is but the first step of the ladder his 
successor dies in climbing. And every new analogy which the poet finds 
between mind and matter opens a new vein of thought for some succes- 
sor to trace to its rich development. Every advancing step but reveals 
new beauties and fairer fields beyond. The true poet can never lack a 
theme. So long as man shall live and learn, strive and suffer, discover and 
die, so long shall the poet, tuning his melodies to his own heart-strings, 
find responsive echoes in kindred breasts. Poetry is the sympathy of the 
internal with the external, of the mental with the material. And while 
the latter is enlarged, refined, and purified by Science, poetry must con- 
tinue to enlarge, refine, and purify the heart. The progress of science is 
not, then, injurious to the interests of Literature. Nor do facts militate 
against this position. The absence of giants in Literature does not argue 
that common men are dwindling to pygmies. Their great thoughts are in 
the treasury of the present to cheer and instruct those whose remembered 
utterances shall in their turn cheer and instruct their successors. We 
should no more argue the degeneracy of Literature from the absence of 
Shakspeares and Homers than infer the extinction of Christianity from the 
lack of inspired apostles and divinely gifted prophets. The equalization 
of light rather argues the increasing brilliancy of the luminary. 

But after all, the facility of Education is the great support of Literature. 
The means of knowledge are in the hands of all who choose to employ 
them. No genius need now languish as formerly through want of train- 
ing. The amplest resources are at the disposal of all. And from this 
ease of Education must arise the permanence of Literature. For since 
Education teaches the author how to labor and men how to appreciate his 
labors, Literature must prosper with Education. 

And we may believe, too, in the progress of Literature from the fact that 
literary men are in fact more esteemed now than formerly. We have seen 
those eminent in Literature in another country uniting themselves for the 
noble purpose of assisting their fellows. We have seen them calling on 
the public for aid, and the public generously responding to the summons. 
With all that is said about neglect of genius at the present day, we may 
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rest assured that real genius is never neglected. There are too many 
who can feel his truths and glow with his emotions, to suffer the man of 
genius to be maltreated. The world, laying aside all poetical license to 
abuse it, is tolerably just. Give men the ability to recognize worth and 
not put too strong obstacles of selfishness in their way, and they will render 
it its due. The common sense of the blindest is sufficient to detect be- 
tween sniveling arrogance and true worth. 

The point to which these considerations have led us then, is this: There 
is nothing in the mind of man nor in the nature of Literature itself, to pre- 
vent its co-advancement with Science and intelligence, while, on the con- 
trary, there is every reason to believe that it is dependent on and sustain- 
ed by them. Though the topics which would attract a rude imagination 
may have been softened by the touch of. civilization, yet there is food 
enough for the fancy in simple, unromantic, daily life. The domain of 
thought may be no longer the grand old forest, with its wilds unknown 
to man, where no adventurous foot has entered nor curious eye admir- 
ed its gloomy fastnesses. Smiling villages are there and pleasant dwell- 
ings, which master minds have from time to time erected. The torrent 
which once thundered along the wilderness now leaps through grassy 
meadows, lulling with gentle murmur the wanderer on its quiet banks 
The gloomy hues of the picture are softened where man has let in the 
light, but yet all around frowns the dark forest. What has been already 
done, but suffices to rouse the thought to make further discoveries, to 
build new palaces in this enchanted land, where, in future years men 
shall come and love to linger, and do homage to the builder. P. 


Rhomes of the Seasons. 
SPRING. 


Tere cometh a winsome maiden, 
With cheek of a cherry hue; 
Her arm is with posies laden, 
Lips parted, to speak to you, 
Her smile is a smile which entrances, 
There is mirth in her laughing eye,— 
And the heart which is pierced by its glances 
May love her, but never need sigh, 
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This gentle and winsome maiden 
Hath tresses of chestnut hair 
Over her forehead braiden, 
Parted with girlish care, 
The breeze with her locks is playing. 
Kissing that open brow,— 
List to the words she is saying, 
A Sybilline prophetess now. 


‘Mortals, I come with a blessing, 
Radiant, gladsome and free ; 

The daisies my feet are caressing, 
And Nature rejoicing with me. 
The time for the songsters is coming, 
Their wild forest carols to sing, 
Back from my wearisome roaming, 

I am the beautiful Spring. 


“Galatea! hither hie! 
Is there sport in waves for thee ? 
Gay and blooming Spring is nigh, 
Hither quickly come to me. 
Earth is pouring forth her flowers 
Round the running, sparkling streams, 
And our cool and shady bowers 
Thee invite to pleasant dreams. 
Hither come, forsake the shore, 
Seek the wave-washed strand no more, 


“ Chains which the winter had woven, 
Are melted like frost-work of dreams ; 
No longer to fetters behoven, 
Right merrily frolic the streams, 
Brooks in the sunbeams are dancing, 
Flashing and dazzling the sight ; 
Ripples are curveting, quivering, glancing, 
Mad with excess of delight. 


“Thus, on the heart that is lonely, 
Desolate, withered and old, 

Touched by the chilling blasts only, 
Shrunken and narrow and cold,— 

Breathes there a zephyr from heaven, 
Murmurs affection’s soft tone ;— 

Freshness and fervor and vigor is given, 
The winter of feeling is flown.” 
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Thus the sweet Sybil is saying, 
Shedding around her, perfume,— 
Heedlessly wandering, carelessly straying, 
Banishing shadows and gloom. 
Come with thy pleasures, thy sports and thy flowers, 
Come with thy holidays, Spring ! 
The youths and the maidens shall hail thy glad hours, 
And oft of thy festival sing. 


Morning is cheerful, but brilliant the noon, 
Spring and its pleasures all vanish too soon ;— 
Dews of the morning are dried from the grass, 
Noontide, though brilliant, is transient, alas ! 
Roses must wither, and Summer must pass. 


AUTUMN. 


Now Autumnal sisters three, clad in robes of sober hue, 
Stepping staid and soberly, come the forest vista through ; 
Yet a twinkle of the eye, as their footsteps draw more near, 
Causes not so much a sigh as a thought of future cheer. 

Very sober sisters they, in their gait and dress and air, 

And in very proper way they their russet garments wear. 

Yet, beneath the vail of nun, closest drawn, I half surmise, 
Oft a world of latent fun, mingled with devotion lies. 

And the monk with shaven crown, clad in robe of camel’s hair, 
Begging scanty crusts of brown, eats not always scanty fare,— 
But within his cozy cell when he seats himself to dine, 

Gives his wallet to the dogs, and himself to meat and wine. 


Yet, as nearer still they come, more attractive they appear— 
Bringing with them golden gifts from the slow departing year ; 
Wreathed with leaves of red aud purple, hung with ears of yellow corn, 
With its treasure rich o’erflowing, plenty crowns the brimming horn. 
Juicy grapes, in purple clusters—slender stalks of waving grain— 
Fruits from every soil and climate, hither brought across the main. 
These the Autumn yields profusely, these with warm and genial cheer. 
Many a stormy day shall brighten, of the Winter chill and drear. 
(These departing leaves of Autumn were a theme for Poet fit; 

But a Poet has described them in the pages of the “ Lit,” 

In a strain 1 might not equal, or for beauty, or for wit.) 


Spring, its day of rustic gladness, by the youths and maidens crowned— 
Summer hath its great rejoicing, ushered in by cannon’s sound,— 
Autumn’s humble, festive season, brings a pleasure to the heart, 

Which nor May-pole, crowned with garlands, nor proud banners can impart. 
O’er the hills and verdant valleys will we wander in the Spring, 

And a nation hails its birthday with a nation’s gathering,— 
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But the Autumn’s glad Thanksgiving is a quiet, festive day, 
Hallowed by a chastened feeling, deep and earnest, more than gay. 
When around the hearth paternal, wandering exiles thronging come, 
Grasp a hand and hear a mother’s gentle, loving “ welcome home.” 
Thou, New England, ever ready in the right to lead the way, 
Who, in many a high endeavor, art the pioneer to-day,— 

Thou this sacred custom founded, and each younger sister State 
Looking on thy bright example, well thy deeds may imitate. 

Soon from north to southern border, and from east to western coast, 
Shall this day by all be treasured, who of Pilgrim stock can boast ; 
And our land’s adopted children kindling here their altar fires, 
Learn of Pilgrim’s sons to honor name and faith of Pilgrim sires. 


Golden the sunset which bringeth the night, 
Precious the moments of parting delight,— 
Autumn must vanish and Winter appear,— 
Cheerful its fire-light, its sunlight how drear ! 
Thus, and thus ever, departeth the year. 

List to the lesson and moral of Time, 

Rung on the ear by the echoing chime, 

Chill as the icicle, crisp as the rime. 


THE VOICES OF THE PAST. 
Speaking in a solemn tone 
Of the ages that have flown, 
Of the harvests long since sown 
That the reaper Time hath mown, 
Of the grass that lank hath grown 
Over monumental stone, 
Over temples overthrown, 
Standing once in pride alone, 
Now but by their ruins known,— 
In the evening of the year, 
When the fallen leaf is sere, 
Through the naked branches drear 
Of the stately forest trees, 
On the gently murmuring breeze, 
Come the ‘ Voices of the Past,’ 
Saying, ‘Nought of earth can last.’ 
Ever and unceasingly 
They are whispering to me 
Of the ruins time hath made 
With his long and glittering blade ; 
How, in sunshine and the shade, 
He hath dug with well-worn spade 
Graves, where side by side are laid, 
Both the arm that justice swayed 
And the culprit, once dismayed 
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By the laws he disobeyed, 

In their terrors stern arrayed. 
“Spirit of the scythe and glass,” 
Where thy fearful footsteps pass 
Man must bow before thy nod, 
Then repose beneath the sod. 
Billows roar and tempests sweep 
Over navies buried deep, 

And the weeds luxuriant grow 
Where proud cities sleep below. 
While the creeping moss doth twine 
Many a long forsaken shrine. 

Still Oblivion’s wave doth flow 
Equally o’er friend and foe: 
Kingdoms flourish, sink and fall— 
Time—thou rulest over all. 3. 


Eloquence as Allied to Civil Liberty. 


To trace the numerous effects that have sprung from eloquence; to 
follow in all their branchings and windings, the streams which have had 
their source in so noble and God-like a power; to examine the operation 
of its influences in the rise and decline of Empires; to give its character- 
istics in various ages and in its progressive stages of development ; and 
to estimate the degree to which it has aided the progress of mankind— 
this were a work requiring the research and worthy of the powers of the 
most industrious and philosophical historian. I cannot enter upon a task 
so far transcending my limits, but shall speak only of the connection of 
eloquence with civil liberty. 

In Eloquence, as in all things else, the transition from the ancient to 
the modern, has been from the ideal to the practical. It is no longer 
studied for its own sake. It has ceased to be one of the fine arts. Mod- 
ern orations, heavier with the weight of thought, are less gilded by the 
light of imagination ; they aim to convince, rather than to please. This 
change is doubtless, in a great measure, owing to a change in society, but 
somewhat also to the habits of orators. They formerly moulded their 
thoughts and adopted their look, attitude and gesture, after long medita- 
tion, and came before the public only when their self-adopted habits had 
become fixed ; now they both think and speak, surrounded by the multi- 
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tude. As a consequence, they have become less meditative, their produc- 
tions less perfected, their habits less instructive, and eloquence more 
instrumental. 

In its manner of development, eloquence may have changed, but not 
in its essential characteristics ; it may be less artistic and present fewer 
models, but its echoes are still heard with the foot-falls of the free, it still 
thunders in the halls of republican legislation. 

The proposition which I shall endeavor to establish is, that Eloquence 
and Civil Liberty, by the principles and powers from which they spring, 
and in the means and occasions by which they are developed, are closely 
allied, and exert upon each other a reciprocal influence. 

Freedom of thought is essential to the existence and appreciation of 
eloquence ; but general freedom of thought—thought neither fettered by 
superstition, nor circumscribed by ignorance, soon sends its life-giving 
power through all the arteries of the state, and shows its expansive and 
liberalizing influence in political institutions. Partial freedom of thought, 
in a modified degree, produces the same result ; and only upon subjects 
in regard to which latitude of thought has been granted by rules, or 
assumed by subjects, has eloquence been produced. 

Eloquence is spontaneous and spurns the dogmas of tyrants. Its 
essence, vitality and power, depend upon the free thought of its author. 
The caged eagle languishes; the eagle, soaring to the sun alone, is the 
king of birds; eloquence, bound blindly to a creed, is divested of its 
strength and majesty. It would be absurd to represent Apollo in chains. 

The themes of eloquence are more grand in themselves, more exten- 
sive, and exciting in their relations, in republics, than in monarchies. 
Man—himself free—advocating the rights of the free—governed only 
by principles of equality and dictates of humanity, and swaying the 
assembled multitude by the might of his reason, or the power of his 
fancy—is one of the noblest spectacles upon which we are permitted to 
gaze, one to which the most powerful king, or most successful conqueror, 
cannot be compared, for it displays that which the king and conqueror do 
not possess—the highest attributes and true dignity of man. 

Eloquent thoughts, to be effective, must not only be conceived and 
uttered, but must also be heard, by freemen. You might as well expect» 
the Persian, saluting with reverent knee the rising sun, to comprehend 
the sublime idea of the Christian’s God, or the Hindoo mother, stifling 
the moan of innocence in the Ganges, to understand the tenderness of 
maternal affection, as to expect the individual whose path is darkened by 
fear of a monarch, or the nation which is overshadowed by Despotism, to 
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be melted by the sufferings of humanity, touched by the beauty of 
truth, or roused by the fervor of patriotism—to sympathize with the in- 
spiration of the great and good breathed in the words of the orator, or 
embalmed in the pages of the historian. Attempt to fire a man with the 
ardor which glows in the breast of the discoverer of truth, to give him a 
clear conception of the wants of his nation, or an enlarged view of the 
rights of his race, while restricted by the formula of Despotism, and you 
have attempted to kindle a flame in a vacuum, where it is incapable of 
spreading, or even of life. » Eloquence, as a cause or an effect, in the 
mover or moved, presupposes a latitude of thought and a play of feel- 
ing—an individual significance and independence, inconsistent with the 
blind and dumb obedience of the serf. 

Nor need freedom of thought be proscribed on all subjects to prevent 
the growth of eloquence. Where fear is the motive for obedience, and 
force the support of government, where restriction is the tendency, even 
in matters not circumscribed by arbitrary rule, the imagination is chained, 
or without vigor, generous feeling stifled or wasted, and reason cramped 
or perverted. Habit suggests, loyalty urges, and self-interest demands, 
a sacrifice or suppression of personal opinion. 

But when eloquence exists in and characterizes a nation—when it has 
pervaded and fired the national heart—when it has entwined itself around 
sentiments of truth and maxims of freedom, it becomes an extensive, 
permanent, and active power, cherishing a noble, public spirit, and resist- 
ing domination. 

Mankind are taught by facts. We best comprehend principles in a 
concrete form. When a whole people rejoices in a blessing, or bewails a 
calamity, when all minds are engrossed in some real circumstance, then 
eloquence springs into existence, and when discussing a fact, deduces a 
principle: the fact may be forgotten, but the principle lives. The 
machinery of popular government is no sooner set in motion than num- 
berless questions arise at the bar, in the halls of legislation, or in the pub- 
lic forum, inviting deliberation and debate. Here mind must act and 
conflict in the presence of the multitude. This action and conflict attain a 
higher end than the settlement of pending questions—they inculcate and 
-diffuse a knowledge of correct principles. 

The maxims of a free government are few and simple. The principles 
upon which American independence rests, are set forth upon a single 
sheet of paper. But by what long and severe discipline has a knowledge 
of those principles been reached, and the power to maintain them gained ? 
This knowledge has been reached not by speculative reasoning, but by 
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the stern logic of fact, and this power has been gained not by philosophy 
and poetry, but by battle-fields and martyrdom. Mere pen and paper 
aphorisms are useless ; to be serviceable they must be felt. True princi- 
ples can be maintained only in the way in which they are recognized and 
established, not by specimen facts in the small alembic of a metaphysi- 
cian, but by great results glowing in the furnace of reality. Hence for- 
eign aggression, when not triumphant, and national calamities, when not 
disheartening—all occurrences which lead to right action, or tend to re- 
flection—are, in this light, to be viewed as blessings by a nation truly 
desirous of remaining free. But useful, above all other ‘means, valuable 
beyond all other gifts for the preservation of an active spirit of freedom, 
is the living voice of eloquence, ringing like a clarion through the land, 
solemnly reiterating the precepts with which the past is fraught, or, in 
prophetic tones, announcing the evils with which the future is clouded, 
and concentrating all the powers and acquirements of its possessor in a 
heartfelt, irresistible appeal, to a nation’s intelligence and patriotism, its 
sense of honor and of justice. Demosthenes, fanning the flickering flame 
of Grecian freedom ; Cicero, resisting the wiles of a perfidious conspira- 
tor; Burke and Chatham, despite the menaces of a throne, advocating 
the cause of distressed colonies ; Kossuth, appealing to the sympathies of 
the world in behalf of his expiring nation ; and Webster, crowning the 
works of his country’s valor with those of his own genius—all these 
have sown, broadcast, the principles of freedom, which are growing in 
the hearts of men, and will yield a fruition to gladden future ages. 

Let history speak. Where have the bright-lights of eloquence shone? 
Where have its bright lights been witnessed? From the earliest dawn 
of civilization, where liberty has been enjoyed, there, and there alone, has 
eloquence flourished. It found utterance in the musical language of the 
Greek, when Greece was free; it was combined with the strength of the 
Roman language, when Rome was a republic; it was carried by the 
sturdy Saxons to Britain, and developed there along with liberty ; it has 
flowed forth from the excitable Frenchman, when the “ Marseilles hymn” 
has floated past, or “vive la Republique” has rent the air; and in 
America, on the rock where the Pilgrims landed, on the fields where 
heroes fell, over the tombs in which patriots sleep, and wherever the ark 
of constitutional liberty has been in danger, it has been embodied in 
sentences, which, while they show the variety, flexibility, and power of 
our language, and the high endowments, vast attainments, and grateful 
emotions of our countrymen, show, also, as their vital principle, the 
sleepless and unconquerable spirit of American freedom. As a historical 
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the free. 


quence. 


10 o'clock. 


fact, republics have been the schools of orators, the eloquent have been 


“ The setting up,” or “ pleasures of watching with a sick Classmate.” 


Scene—Small chamber near College—Table with writing materials, books, &c., in 
middle of room—Small stand with refreshments on one side—Bed in farther 
corner, containing the mummy-invalid, looking for all the world like the far-famed 
Banjo’s ghost—Watcher at centre-table writes, 


A fact so universal cannot be accidental; it shows the natural 


connection between the conditions of freedom and the elements of elo- 
E. 0. 


“Sandwich and Cider Sketch.” 
no. 1. 


BY JOHN JAW-MANDIZER. 


“ Mixed the patient’s potion Instead, however, of being 
dosed by Watchman, he dozed himself and snored away like 
a valiant bushwack.—Meanwhile, Watchman takes a junk of 
pie—then walked from one end of sickman’s slipper to the 
other for exercise; came back, along the side to the heel— 
Took a small taste of Sandwich, just to keep a good feeling in 
the stomach. 


10}0’clock. Invalid has slept over—one mark—good beginning.— Watch- 


man smells of provisions on his right—Goes through mechan- 
ical process, down an inclined plane, with small bit of apple, 
just to test the principle. 


10fo'clock. Violent rattling of plastering overhead ; probably some 


twin rats playing “Tag,” one of whom lately escaped from 
patient’s trap, leaving part of tail as security for his future non- 
appearance—Loud whisperings and suppressed laughter by two 
female voices, next house—probably the two lovely cousins of 
somebody chatting in bed—Chorus of jolly students outside, 
roaring, “Get up early in de mornin.” 


11 o'clock. First example of the screw practically illustrated by uncork- 


ing “vintage of 1805”—Finds that the two principles of the 
screw and the inclined plane harmonize wonderfully—Several 


wooden clocks in the house trying to wake up sick man by 
striking very laboriously. 
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11} o'clock, 


Duet by two sociable cats in back-yard—high notes very 
shrill—undoubtedly those of a she-feline;—Watchman feels 
faint—eats the bread of a Sandwich and puts the meat in 
pocket for to-morrow’s breakfast—Gets frightened by noise 
down stairs, therefore puts “spirits down to keep tke spirits 
up”—“ 1805” very good, only must have been watered a leetle, 
as water comes out of Watchman’s eyes, at every fresh swig of 
the bitters. 


1l}o’clock. “Bread and Butter Rebellion” in Watchman’s stomach— 


probable cause, intemperate exuberance of spirits. 


11g0’clock. | Watchman sleepy—lies down in one of sick man’s slippers 


12 o'clock. 


for a snooze—Noise in next room—Watchman gets up and 
looks through key-hole; sees sickman’s chum fast asleep, kiss- 
ing bust of Jenny Lind on mantel-piece—Somnambulist then 
sets unruly chair parallel with wall, and, soliloquizing aloud on 
the “Insufficiency of Earthly Enjoyments,” turns over bed- 
clothes carefully, and gets in again with quite an air of con- 
tentment— Watchman eats rest of mince-pie, five Sandwiches, 
and hunts for tooth-pick to hold in mouth instead of cigar— 
Reads love-letters of patient, found in secret draw of desk— 
One with lock of hair, peculiarly tender; Watchman thinks of 
his matrimonial prospects with sad foreboding ; takes an elixir 
and feels better. 

Watchman acts the Apothecary again; mixes potion, acci- 
dentally sneezes into it—is very sorry, and takes a sip of “Saz- 
rac ;” tries one or two of baked apples prepared for sickman 
and a trifle of his farina—“ Forks over” small bit of toast into 


_ his mouth, finds it good and eats up the remainder—Then 


rinses mouth with a swallow or so, of the “’alf and ’alf” eco- 
nomically used by invalid—Forgets patient; accidentally hears 
him puffing away at regular intervals; conscience thereby 
quite at ease. 


12}0'%clock. Sickman still under high pressure—Slept over again ; two 


doses of medicine a total loss; last one, however, partially 
saved by Watchman’s adroitness in tipping it over on table 
cloth, and patient’s newly bound edition of “ Household 
Words.” 


12$0'clock, | Watchman frightened by casual sight of large pine box in 


entry, not knowing its contents—Pulls shawl over his head and 
shuts his eyes—Trembles with cold perspiration— Wishes he 
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1 o'clock. 


1} o'clock. 


1} o'clock. 


hadn’t come—Pump handle in back yard makes an awful 
noise— Watchman forgets his fears in anxiety, lest sickman may 
wake and require some attention from him—Invalid, however, 
continues to snuffle—All right. 

Patient, six knots an hour—Watchman writes letter to female 
friend—Mentions his disinterested self-denial in sitting up with 
sick classmate, but says nothing at all about “ boiled cider” 
and the semi-hourly lunch. 

Watchman seals letter, at same time calling to mind How- 
ard, the Philanthropist, and the reward of virtue—Acts the 
Apothecary again—Puts fifteen or sixteen table spoonfuls of 
brandy, two of water, and one drop of camphor mixture into 
tumbler, stirs with forefinger and, without a moments hesita- 
tion, drinks only to show how sickman would drink his, if he 
were awake. 

Another solo from cat-gut in wood-shed—A feeble cry from 
patient— Watchman hastens to him and helps him elongate the 
spinal development of his animated structure, that he may 


exercise his gastronomic functions on one of the piscatorial 


tribe, thereby to render the membrane of his lingual member 
conglomerated—Patient’s appetite being thus appeased, Watch- 
man executes a “ pas de deux” by putting invalid into bed and 
a remaining herring into his own mouth, simultaneously. 


1go'clock. Watchman gets lonesome—Burns off spider’s legs, one by 


2 o'clock. 


one, by way of amusement. 

Sickman calls feebly for handkerchief—Watchman goes to 
draw and tumbles shirts, collars, &c., etc., promiscuously, 
without discovering requisite wiper—Accidentally drops candle 
into drawer—Linen blazes up—Watchman shuts drawer, while 
he goes to washstand for water—Patient rises, “ ghost-like,” 
in bed, and tries to shake fist at Watchman— Watchman opens 
wrong drawer and dashes water upon dress-coat, white silk 
vest, cravats, &c.; quickly opens right drawer and tries to stop 
the flame—Patient, much excited, calls for help—Chum, in 
night-dress, rushes in from next room half awake, and upsets 
table of eatables, bottles, and all—Sickman groans—Chum, 
bewildered, stands still and looks anxiously at patient and then 
at Watchman, who has extinguished the fire and is calmly 
putting burnt rags in the coal-hod.” 
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GRAND FINALE. 


Watchman executes a change of notion, and, after carefully stowing 
“1805” away in coat-tail pocket, for future private purposes, feeling 
loaded both in mind and pocket, starts suddenly for home, thereby 
breaking his connection with sickman.— Watchman increases his velocity 
down stairs, and, for a second, becomes inert at the bottom—bottle in 
coat-tail broken by the fall—outside application of liquid to pantaloons— 
Watchman feels wet, accelerates his motion homeward and is lost in the 
darkness of the night—Sickman’s chum, still half awake, suspecting 
from the nature of events transpiring about him, some disease in his 
brain, shakes his head to ascertain the truth on philosophical principles, 
scratches it, and, holding up lids of eyes, discovers sickman, unconscious- 
ly beating retreat of Watchman at the rate of six pulses a second, and 
in a state of fever better imagined than endured. Just at this crisis, puff 
of wind extinguishes candle, and the actors, as well as everybody else, are 
left in darkness as to the conclusion of the performance. 


A Student's Ramble. 


Puesvs smiled propitiously on Wednesday afternoon—those sunny 
spots in student life, when released from labor we spring forth, free in 
thought, and careless of the morrow. Then rambles are arranged, boat- 
ing excursions planned, and all is one brief season of exhilaration. 

It was on one of these occasions that we started on a ramble to East 
Rock. Our party numbered six; S——, the life of the company, “a 
fellow of infinite jest,” “ Will E——,” “M »” “Ned,” “Gus” and one 
unknown. Equipped with huge canes, felt hats, stout boots, we ex- 
pected to have a time, and we did. “All ready!” “fall in!” “two 
abreast !” “keep step !” and away we go, the heavy thump of the canes 
keeping time to the “ clink,” “ clink,” of our bootheels. Miss D——’s is 
soon passed, not however without the glimpses of fair faces at the 
window, at which S—— throws himself into a tragico-comic air—placed 
his hand upon his breast, and flourished his cane most woefully; but 
cruel fate compels us to pass on, if we accomplish that for which we 
started. Whitney Avenue, with its charming freshness, shady walks, 
and fair prospects—soon glided by, its echoes ringing to the tunes of 
“ Hi, Sophomores,” “Ho, Sophomores !” or, “’Tis the way we do at Old 
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Yale.” Jokes are cracked, jests played, and, now and then, a horrible 
attempt made at punning. See! yonder is the pine wood, and the old 
bridge—now for a short cut, and a race to gain it first! One, two, 
three—S—— and Ned take the lead, neck and neck, as jockeys’ say. 
“Ah! S gains,” no ! Ned’s foot slily interposed, has sent him rolling 
headlong, and shooting swiftly past we gain the bridge. Ha! ha! ha! 
“O tempora, O mores,” “Oh, Sophomore dignity !” What have we here ? 
A rustic piscator, apparently as ignorant of old Isaac Walton’s rules as 
well could be—look! with what sang froid he thrust the quivering 
worm upon the bent pin hook. “ Faugh!” “Out on thee, hast no 
compassion.in thy soul!” But we turn to contemplate more pleasing 
things—the sparkling water, dancing in silvery ripples, around the jagged 
stones—the timid fish darting playfully in its transparent depths, the 
golden sunshine’s glance upon its surface—and we had almost fallen into 
reverie; but S—— has placed his arms upon the rough-hewn beam, and 
soliloquized in a way so earnest, yet so irresistibly ludricous that we 
burst forth into loud peals of laughter, and start on. But where is 
Will E—— and “Gus”? while we have loitered on the bridge, indulging 
in their wayward glancings, they have stolen a regular march on us, 
and are already far beyond us in the wood. 

Yonder they go !—just this side where that old willow sweeps the 
water with its limbs so lovingly. “Take the path along the river, ’tis 
shorter, we'll be there before them yet.” No use; they see us and have 
started on arun. How splendidly the woods look in their varied livery 
of nut-brown, gold, and scarlet! how softly play the winds among the 
rustling leaves, breathing in mournful whispers their farewell! with 
what a silvery chime the murmuring waters glide along! how sadly 
skip the few remaining songsters from tree to tree—dipping the clear 
water as they dash the diamond sparkles from its bosom, or opening 
their tiny throats, pour forth their parting melody! Beautiful and 
hallowed scene! All nature sings of God. There is always something 
pleasing in a visit to the merry woods, whether in Summer, when in the 
poet’s words : 


“ Pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
Ramis, Quid oblique laborat 
Sympha fugax trepidare rivo,” 


in purple autumn, when ornamented by their gayest robes, or where they 
glitter in mid-winter, draped in icy mantles. 
But see!—the Rock lifts up its heavy cliff before us, and we must 
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climb its rugged, beetling sides. “ Rest here on this huge mossy stone, 
for you will certainly have need of it, before you reach the top. Ha! I 
see Gus and Will seated on that old tree, just above the hollow— 
they see us too, and are waving their handkerchiefs and hats, in token of 
their triumph. Hip! hip! hurrah !—hark! do n’t you hear them /—no, 
it is only the echo! There it is again!” and with a deafening cheer 
we dash onward. Toil! toil! up we slowly wind, the dry twigs snapping 
beneath our feet; the loosened stones rolling and crashing down the 
rocky side, and echoing along the cliff. “Here we are at last!” and 
gathering in a circle we burst forth with “ Gaudeamus igitur.”, S—— 
mounts a neighboring stump, and with burlesque gravity dilates upon 
the toils of student life, congratulating us on our arrival at the summit 
of the far-famed “ Hill of Difficulty,” (vide Cobb’s primer,) and “ hopes 
we will preserve the dignity of the exalted station we now occupy.” 
But while we have been lingering thus, we had almost forgotten half 
the object of our labor. Stand here on this projecting hedge, and look 
upon the charming scene below. A massive wall of rock frowns in its 
rugged grandeur at our fect, while at its base, a narrow river winds 
around, like some vast serpent with its strangely twisted folds, now bend- 
ing here, now there, among the meadows, till its waters mingle with the 
rippling bay beyond. The harbor floating the snowy sails upon its sil- 
very surface, gleams like a burnished mirror stretched before us. The 
dark mass upon the very edge of yonder point, is the “Old Fort,” 
known perhaps as well from pleasant moments spent beneath its ruins 
by the Yale Boat Clubs and their fair companions, as for the thrilling 
interest which hangs around it as a revolutionary spot. Here on the 
right from out a grove of elms, rise the familiar steeples of New Haven, 
and in the very midst the Chapel spire of Alma Mater. But hark ! 
Ned’s hallo has aroused us, and we glance almost unconsciously to 
where he stands, perched on the very edge—his fine face glowing with 
excitement, as he hurls a heavy mass of rock far down the precipice, 
watching its dusty track until it lodges in the fields beneath. Another 
moment, he swings off and lands upon the narrow ridge below—* will 
you follow?” “ Aye, aye!” “go ahead!” and almost before the words 
are spoken, he is rapidly descending by the slippery crags. § 
goes next and we all follow suit—cautiously grasping every tuft, 
and trying every stone, before we trust ourselves to its precarious hold. 
Slip! slide!—* per Jove? but ‘tis hard work !” 

Ned has reached the bottom, and is loudly shouting out directions, 


to the “spread eagles,” as he calls us, up above. M 
VOL, XVIII. 14 


has slipped ! 
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no! he has caught himself by clinging to a friendly bush, and creeps on 
more cautiously. “ Facilis descensus Averni!” shouts Ned. “ Nune 
pede libero pulsanda tellus /” answers Gus—and with mingled laughter, 
caution, shouts, and slipping, we grope slowly downward. “Safe at 
last !” and we glance up the almost perpendicular steep, wondering how 
we ever managed to get down, without being by some necks the less. 
“Which way lies Tutor’s lane?” “Right through yonder woods, the 
other side of Whitneyville.” “Draw a bee-line, and then strike straight 
for the top of the old chestnut.” “Forward! march!” and off we start 
again, the old woods echoing to the sound of voices and of laughter; 
while a squirrel perched upon a neighboring limb, looks down with 
wonder on the roisterers, who so daringly invade his realm—barking 
and chattering his mimic wrath. We make him a low bow, and pass on. 

Now, we hear the clanging of the forges, and soon see the leaden- 
colored buildings of the Armory; one of the vault doors is open, and 
we glance in on a huge pile of antiquated boots and shoes. S—— acts 
the part of owner, and invites us to walk in and fit ourselves—if we 
can! 

Half the curs and youngsters of the village have assembled round us, 
staring at our dusty faces and huge “bangers” like so many ogres. 
The honor of the public gaze proves too onerous, and we modestly 
depart, not however without another speech from S——, and chorus 
from the company. “But what is M examining so earnestly in 
yonder bank of sand?” “Here, Gus, Ned, E——, see here! a most sin- 
gular foot-print, I can’t imagine what it is!” In a moment all were 
gathered round inspecting the mysterious mark—pencils and paper were 
drawn forth—sketches made, and all elated with the wonderful dis- 
covery—when with a peal of laughter, M pressing his digits in the 
yielding soil, formed another “ foot-print,” wonderful to state, the very 
counterpart of the original. “ Venditi /”—we look on, the very picture of 
astonished sheepishness; the next instant M is off, we after in full 
chase. Ball Spring Cottage—the great branching elm—the hickory 
grove—soon are left behind, and we approach the well known scene of 
Euclid’s burial. “There goes the bell !"—* briskly, boys! or I shall have 
the eighth mark placed against me, and enjoy, as S—— observes, the 
pleasures of ‘Home correspondence.” First “turn-over”—toll—toll— 
we hurry on and add our portion to the sound of trampling feet-—the 
old bell whirls around, as we rush past, and throw ourselves upon the 
stiff-backed oaken benches—suddenly it ceases, and we are at rest. 

W. HT. 


The 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN, 


Che Garden of Eden. 


A COMICO-TRAGIC POEM, 


Some years ago, (six thousand, more or less, 

Just as you please, it won't affect my tale,) 
There lived a pair in perfect happiness, 

In a fair land, with many a hill and dale. 
I don’t know where it was—they called it Eden ;— 
Suffice to say it wa’n’t in Greece or Sweden. 


IL. 


Well, here they lived, all unrestrained and free, 
Unknown to fear, and unharassed by care; 
No doubt to meet them, and no harm to flee, 
In joy they lived, a happy, blissful pair. 
Adam at early dawn his couch would leave, 
His cool and dewy couch, then wake up Eve. 


Our modern housewives feel a deal of care, 

To get a first rate breakfast smoking hot; 
But such great trouble this enchanting pair 

Escaped. Contented with their happy lot, 
They plucked their breakfast from the neighboring trees, 
And sitting downthey ate it at their ease. 

But stop—I own that it is quite distressing, 

But then I have forgot one little thing— 
I did n’t say a word about their dressing ! 

I know ’t is wrong, when one a song doth sing, 
One part to omit. I’d really not impose on 
Your modesty—but they had no clothes on. 


But to resume. Permit me now to tell 
Something about the nature of the place. 
Adam and Eve we ’ll leave in yonder dell, 
We will be absent but a little space 
Of time, and round that little arbor steal, 
And let them eat in peace their morning’s meal. 


Vi 


’T would seem, perhaps, ’t was rather dangerous walking 
In such a climate, where both bird and beast, 
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Of every sort and shape and size are stalking ; 
Where every chance is you'll be made a feast 

Of by a lion, springing from his lair, 

Or e’en become a morsel for a bear. 


VIL 
‘It ’s not what it’s cracked up to be, I know, 
To be thus fearful that at every turn 
You'll be attacked by some great bristling foe. 
But here you see you’ve got to live and learn, 
It’s just the thing that makes the place so nice, 
They ’re just as harmless as a troop of mice. 


VUL 

There’s not a single beast willdo you harm, 
You need fear nothing, lion, bear, or tiger; 

There’s not such cause for fear, or for alarm, 
As if on Afric’s coast or river Niger; 

For you can walk or talk or stand at great ease, 

You'll get no harm here on the Euphrates, 


IX. 
Or they would then. I’m talking, you perceive, 
In a strange way for this, the nineteenth, era. 
lin the place of Adam, you of Eve, 
Takivg a picture on a grand camera, 
Bringing fair Eden just within your gripe, 
Making, as ’t were, a great daguerreotype. 


x. 

Having explained this, I will now proceed 
Just as I was, You see that in this place 

There’s not a blade of grass, or twig, or weed, 
But what has its position—not a trace 

Of any cleaning up that has been made 

By any rake, or hoe, or garden spade. 


XL 
Yet, notwithstanding this, it’s just as neat 

As if the gardeners from every land 
Had come, avd measured off by rods and feet, 

And with their spades and mattocks at command, 
Had raked and dug, and pulled the weeds and docks, 
And bordered all the pathways with new box. 


XIL 


The air is filled with the perfume of flowers, 
The grass is sprinkled with their petals fair, 
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The climbing vines their tendrils form in bowers. 
Where e’er you turn your eye, there’s beauty there; 

You stand convinced that never human hand 

Such beauteous harmony contrived or planned. 


XIII. 
I would not for a moment you ‘d suppose 
That this fair garden was of modern size, 
Such as their owners with a fence enclose, 
Such ones as in New Haven meet your eyes! 
Nothing like these, for this enchanted ground 
Was, I assure you, fifty miles around. 


XIV. 
Well, to proceed, (there is no want of topics,) 
The fruit-trees stand about as thick as bees, 
Trees of the north, and trees too of the tropics, 
And you could go there just when e’er you please, 
And in an hour could stand and eat your fill, 
And put some in your pocket, if you will. 


XV. 
But now I call to mind a single tree, 
Which stood some distance off from all the rest— 
Some say that it bore apples, but to me 
The truth ’s unknown, the matter.’s small at best; 
Stories are told all unreliable, 
That it bore fruit is undeniable. 


XVI. 
But we will call it apple, for a name. 
Adam and Eve were told, that they could eat 
Of every other tree, and get no blame; 
But if this tree they e’er should chance to meet, 
Not to go near it, or to touch an apple, 
For if they did, with death, they ’d have to grapple. 


XVIL 
I well remember, ’t was some time ago, 
Reading a tale, you may have chanced to meet it; 
But if you have, you ‘Il take no grudge, I know, 
If I should claim the license to repeat it. 
I know that poets’ licenses are many, 
And ’t would be hard if I could not have any. 
XVIIL 
The story ’s this. There was a man and woman, 
Who long had pined for what they had n't got, 
Nothing remarkable it was, but human 
Nature, to desire a different lot, 
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At last a fairy came, (so runs the fable,) 
Who set before them a most splendid table; 
XIX. 
Loaded with all the dainties bought or sold, 
With dishes too of every shape and size, 
Dishes of silver, dishes too of gold, 
Until the two could scarce believe their eyes. 
To have their wishes bring them such a feast, 
Was more than they’ d expected at the least. 


XX. 
But in the middle was a golden dish 
Which stood majestic with its shining cover, 
But what was in it, flesh, or fowl, or fish, 
Perhaps some sort of game, a quail or plover, 
They did n't know, for they, alas ! were told 
Not to uncover that strange dish of gold, 


XXL 
For if they did, they ’d loose their present gains, 
Which now had made their fortune more than double 
What it was formerly, and for their pains, 
They ’d just get nothing, but a world of trouble. 
And so they sat, and ate their flesh and fish, 
And then they ’d look with wonder, at the dish. 


XXIL 
At last the woman, after many days, 
When fortune smiled with peace and plenty ’round, 
Just thought she ’d ope the dish; a little ways 
She did, a squirrel leaped upon the ground, 
Frisked his broad tail and jumped about the room, 
And after him she ran, poor woman, with a broom. 


XXIIL 
The story’s told. The man and woman found, 
Their curiosity, a deadly bane, 
And wished, and prayed, that Nature might confound 
Them, if they ever did the like again. 
They had no chance, the fairy turned them o’er 
To the same fortune which they had before. 


XXIV. 
By woman’s curiosity and tongue, 

There is more evil comes to human kind, 
And by these means, more heart-strings have been wrung, 
Than by all other single means, combined. 
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A woman wants to tell and wants to know, 
And all her husband’s faults and hers will show. 


XXV. 
And man he ’s fool enough to be deceived, 
And fall a victim to a woman’s tongue. 
Her smiles are answered, and her words believed, 
Although he knows, poor man, he ’s doing wrong. 
There’s hardly in the land a miss or madam, 
But who'll entice a man—as Eve did Adam, 


XXVI. 
Now Eve was strolling through the place one day, 
Pleased with her lot, secure from all alarm, 
With a black bear, accompanying on her way, 
And a young tiger, on her snow-white arm. 
A woman's always petting this or that, 
And Eve preferred a tiger to a cat. 


XXVII. 
Well on she went, not caring where, and she 
At last was led, by some impelling fate, 
Until she came in sight of that strange tree, 
And there to rest, beneath its branches, sate. 
The wind was playing with her auburn tresses, 
Just as it does with modern ladies’ dresses, 


XXVIIL 
Now Eve was just like any other woman, 
Susceptible to flattery and to praise, 
For she was nothing more or less, than human ; 
Much like all other women now a-days. 
The sequel shows, that she believed the devil, 
Father of lies, and all else, that ’s evil. 


XXIX. 


For he, the rascal, took the squirming form 
Of a big snake, and when he saw fair Eve, 
Leapt from the branch, and taking her by storm, 
Begged of her not to start or take her leave. 
He loved her much, but with his love he ’d grapple ; 
Then he wound up, by offering her an apple. 


XXX. 
‘Now,’ says the snake, ‘just listen, lovely Eve, 
For you must know I wish you only good ; 
Tm sure my story, you can’t help believe, 


This tree bears apples very good for food. 
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If I tell not the truth, believe me never, 
Eat but this apple, and you’ Il live for ever. 


XXXI. 
So Eve, believing, took the proffered fruit. 
No harm was meant, ’t was just the snake to please, 
While he, delighted with successful suit, 
Lay coiled up in the grass at greatest ease. 
Eve ate about a half, then gave it o’er 
To Adam, who stood by and ate the core. 


XXXIL 


Alas! for human nature. In a mood, 
Yielding and fickle, Eve had sealed her fate— 
Adam, as fickle, took the offered food, 
And said, ‘the woman gave me, and I ate.’ 
She bowed, deluded, to the serpent’s wiles, 
And man was ruined by a woman’s smiles. L, L. W. 


THE YALE LITERARY PRIZE COMPOSITION. 


Mlodern Reformers. 
BY W. C. FLAGG, PADDOCK’S GROVE, ILLINOIS. 


MeN are progressive beings—singly in the individual, socially in the 
mass. The man will be wiser to-morrow than to-day, and the world 
with each succeeding generation labor yet a step farther up “the 
heavenly hill of truth.” Reform is the visible working of this progress. 
Do old abuses grow onerous reform casts them off. Do new truths arise 
fraught with benefit to man’s condition? reform lays hold of them with 
prophetic knowledge. Are the minds of men enlightened and purified? 
reform gives to their idealities and aspirations, a tangible, practical embodi- 
ment. It corrects the past; it cares for the future; it acts in the present. 

There have been old refurms and new refurms—old negative reforms, 
where right struggled long and stoutly against progressive wrong amid 
the chaotic darkness of unknown or unrecognized principles. Power was 
not subservient to right. If it erred, there was no public opinion to 
frown it down. It trampled without fear, and, consequently, without 
mercy, upon the populace. If kingly, it bound their limbs; if spiritual, 
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it chained their souls. There was wanting union among the people to 
resist. Men were isolated by physical and temporal causes, and conse- 
quent want of sympathy. Common suffering alone made them common 
allies. When they had endured to the last, combination and reform 
began. Then came throes of troubled nations; fierce struggles between 
the masters and the slaves. No looking, seemingly, for the light of 
a coming day, but desperate struggle in darkest night to avoid the con- 
summation of oppression. The Reformation was forced upon the people 
by the corruption and irreligion of their spiritual leaders. Runnemede 
was the final resort of oppressed Englishmen. The throwing off of 
oppressive shadows first Jet in the light. Their last refuge was their first 
reform. 

But now these fierce struggles for first principles are over. Subjects 
know their rights, and kings respect their duties. Man is not the alter- 
nate tool and victim of the powers that be, but a self-regulating part of 
the body politic; no isolated fragment, but part of a compact mass, bound 
closer and closer by the iron bands of science. He has emerged, from 
the clouds that skirt the mountain’s base, and in the clear light of heaven 
is pressing onward to the summits of more perfect and glorious truth, 
These are the days of new reforms. 

The present age brings peculiar and intense influences to bear upon the 
progressive principle, all referable to facility of intercourse. Man asso- 
ciates more with man. Mind has freer communication with mind. There 
is a general fusing and mingling of sentiments and tendencies. The 
seventeenth century, with its Locke and Newton, was the age of intel 
lectual triumph. Johnson, Goldsmith, Young and Thomson, in the 
eighteenth, were the moral victors. In the nineteenth, matter has been 
subdued. The present age is seeking and carrying out the combination 
and diffusion of the material, gathered by its predecessors, less notable in 
its originality, but more striking and beneficial in its results. These re- 
sults may not all be seen or predicted now. “An age is needed to 
expound an age,” an age too often far subsequent. But to live in and be 
a part of the times we consider, binds us in a closer relation and gives a 
more immediate interest in their working. It gives a proximity that 
makes our view clearer, (unless, perchance, very proximity sometimes 
obscure our vision,) and more minute, though less comprehensive ; and 
our time of observation more replete with facts, though less extended. 
Though we may be less able to trace out far-reaching effects than those 
who shall succeed us, yet we can better detect the minute springs of cer- 


tain actions, and perhaps better delineate the reformer of to-day. 
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Great truths are now recognized and generally respected by the civil- 
ized world. Outlines of civil and social duty are clearly defined and 
known of all men. We have not to fix wavering first principles, neither 
to fight for what is admitted in the abstract, but denied in practice. It 
is ours to mark out and make respected the subdivisions of the great field 
of human duty. We are to settle less known, less important and more 
slighted principles ; to care for the present fulfillment of obligations which 
those principles devolve ; to oppose abuses before unknown or forgotten 
in the greater magnitude of others. 

The call is not for superhuman exertion, such as once threw off papal 
despotism and revolted against imperious kings. But the age, though 
demanding fewer Hercules to throttle the monsters which corrupt polity 
has begotten, needs more Theseuses to thread the labyrinthic mazes of 
hardly defined abuses. Not that great evils are no more. Vice, like a 
pestilontial mist, overhangs each city. Brute-ignorance pervades the 
country. Still do the rich despise and the poor hate. The wise shun 
the ignorant, and the ignorant fear the wise. But time was, when man 
covered his errors in specious garb and denied their entity. Is it not so 
now? There is no infallibility of popes; no divine right of kings. The 
reformer of to-day, therefore, must be a different man from the reformer 
of ages gone. He must be earnest where the other was strenuous ; keen- 
sighted rather than bold; not so swift to oppose evil as to seek good; a 
man among his fellows rather than a hero against his enemies; sym- 
pathizing in the sorrows and wrongs of the self-injured people, not fiercely 
denuneiating the tyranny of rulers; more minute in investigation, less 
sweeping in attack ; more of a worker, less of a martyr. 

Such are the wants of the age. How far do the workers among the 
people meet them? None will deny the high prerogative of their office, 
their earnestness and thorough sympathy with mankind. But they have 
radical faults making their work often imperfect, useless, or positively in- 
jurious. 

Reformers (we except pseudo-reformers) are men of quick sensibilities 
and intense feeling. They would not otherwise take the stand they do. 
The “sad music of humanity,” which falls unheeded on the ears of com- 
mon men, or awakens a transient regret in the mind of the dreamer, © 
arouses all their sympathies and energies. Action follows without 
thought. Sensibility shuts out reason. They lack the prudence of wise 
men. Haters of wrong, they lack self-control at its appearance. Easily 
excited by specious appearances and loud declamation, they are apt to 
have no prineiples of action. They are thus involved in various errors, 
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One of these is the endeavor to realize impracticable theories. The 
reformer rates his own abilities as high as his aspirations, and supposes 
that the capabilities and desires of the people are commensurate. He 
looks upon men as they should be, rather than as they are. He has 
schemes of universal brotherhood to harmonize and bless the human race, 
but they are pearls cast before swine. His aspirations far transcend 
present possibility. He has set up a mark he cannot reach. His arrows 
may be planted in the bull’s-eye at last, but they must be shot from 
others’ bows. His efforts, therefore, seem a failure. He is under cen- 
sure as a visionary. His influence, as the promoter of good, is materially 
weakened, and his practical efforts, in name, if not in fact, are useless to 
mankind. He is himself discouraged. He has climbed too lofty heights 
and met the chilling storm of cold neglect and sneering incredulity that 
drives him down. 

Another is the excitation of wrong feelings between man and man. 
Great social evils meet his daily gaze. Indignantly he denounces the 
spirit and the law that permits one to feast, and another to starve; one 
to give himself to inaction or learning, and another to toil and ignorance. 
He supposes the rich to be the cause of all this, and against them turns 
his denunciations. He forgets the frailty of human nature, which is at 
once their excuse, and the self-abasement of the mob. He can look upon 
the faults of the one with Christian charity, but has no mercy for the 
other. He cannot wait. He would make men angels in action or the 
victims of their own passions, now. And so comes areeling and stagger- 
ing of society. Right and wrong are confounded. Dragging down the 
rich becomes tantamount to raising the poor, and hating the wise to lov- 
ing the ignorant. Then come lowering brows, bitter words and hard 
blows, and society is more isolated in its parts than ever. 

A great instrument of modern reform is association. And doubtless, 
to some extent, and under certain circumstances, it is good and effective. 
It strengthens the hands and souls of men who singly might achieve 
nothing. It sums the energies and intensifies the feelings. It sends the 
electric current of sympathy around a mighty circle of co-workers. But 
abused, as it is, it degrades the man. He loses at once his discrimination 
and identity. He becomes the infatuated minion of demagogues. He 
does not feel the responsibility of individual action, but is driven by the 
winds and tossed upon the high seas of plebeian excitement. Thus 
melted down in the great crucible of human passion, he is not the man 
to work, or work upon aright. True reform has no such effect. It does 
not destroy individuality, but increases it. It has no outside determinants. 
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to urge and guide the man to action. Self-reliant and self-sufficient, (so 
far as men are concerned,) glowing with earnest conviction that with- 
stands all the cold sneers and jibes of incredulous conservatives, and 
depends not upon the breath of popular favor for its existence, turning 
the whole current of his thoughts, the whole strength of his energies, 
upon a great and righteous purpose, he stands forth the exponent of a 
class whose leader is Christ of Nazareth alone. Beware of the “ driven 
cattle.” Masses of men are ropes of sand ; one earnest thinker is covered 
with the locks of Samson. 

The reformer is too often a man of one idea. He would believe that 
the whole welfare of society hinges upon the removal of one abuse. In- 
tense thought upon one subject makes him blind to every other. He 
would lay hold upon a deep-rooted evil and tear it from the very heart 
of society, forgetful that the plant has entwined its roots with vital prin- 
ciples and necessities, as well as noxious abuses, and that the hand which 
removes the evil without destroying the good, must be of wondrous cun- 
ning and carefulness. Thus he involves blessing and curse in common 
ruin. Such was the mistake that lately shook even the lusty members of 
our own republic, when men, with rash hands, threatened an evil which, 
great and fearful as it is, was too intimate a part of our organization, and 
too directly affected our pecuniary welfare to be shaken without terrible 
effect upon the body politic. 

A great failing of the modern reformer is superficiality, both in exami- 
nation and correction of evils. He is a man of warm feelings rather than 
deep research, quick in discerning evil, but slow in probing it to the bot- 
tom. Hence follows mistaken action. Moreover, he falls into the tendency 
of the age to “waste itself on externals.” The old reformers, seeking 
great truths and principles, were lifted to a more immediate communion 
with Divinity; we, engaged in subordinate duties, are less reminded of 
God, and sometimes even afraid to appeal to His name in such humble 
labors as ours. There are, then, no lofty appeals to produce given results. 
This brings on fruitless labor. The reformer breaks down rank abuses 
without rooting them out. He calls on men to do right for the sake of 
eternal good; not for that which shall warm their hearts, but their 
bodies ; not for that which feeds their souls, but their mouths. These in- 
ducements are weak, temporary and fluctuating. They offer no unchang- 
ing and certain motives which shall live through alltime. The immortal 
soul turns away from them with loathing. Thus do we find the passions, 
imaginations and appetites of men appealed to, whilst the vital, religious 
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principle, which alone can be relied upon, is neglected, and again the 
reformer fails. 

Nothing in common with these must he have who wars against our 
social abuses. No dreamer must he be to deceive mankind and himself. 
No incendiary to kindle the fierce passions of the rabble. No driver of 
crowds, but a reasoner, ad hominem. Not the traveler through one path, 
but the guide through all. No noisy stream, spreading its shallow waters 
over the land, but a deep river, reflecting heaven from its deep waters. 
He takes his stand among the people, but, like Saul, his head towers 
above them. He feels with them, he thinks for them; a sympathizer 
in their suffering; a reprover in their wrong-doing ; a leader in right 
action. He may sometimes seem a dreamer, or rather a prophet, stand- 
ing upon the Pisgah which overlooks the millennial earth, 

‘Seeing the distant tops of thoughts 
That men of common stature never saw.” 

But he knows the entering of his people upon the promised heritage 
shall not be of his time, but of days to come. He does not urge on an 
impossible consummation. Though he finds his hopes of bettering man’s 
condition must often be crushed by unforeseen contingencies, his wishes 
met with scorn and hate; his acts misunderstood and unappreciated, yet 
shall he not despair nor give way to unholy passion. He is strong and 
unshaken in the right. By earnest admonition and exhortation, and, 
above all, by the mighty influence of a perfect example, he is preparing 
men to seek truth for themselves. No pamperer to the passion of the 
mob; no minister to the comforting hypocrisies of the rich, but reproving 
and reconciling the sins and animosities of both. No harder task in this 
heaving of troubled nations. No harder task when the waters, so long 
heaped up to the clouds and hollowed to earth, are seeking their level 
with commotion and wrath. But none more glorious than to have the 
will and, through earnestness, the power to calm the troubled deep. No 
lot’ more enviable than his, for the true reformer is the active Christian. 
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Conditions of Governmental Development. 


Tue diversities of nature and of man are not more marked than the 
forms of government under which he has lived and died. Ages are 
stamped as eras in the World’s history from the peculiarity of their polit- 
ical system, and men, otherwise common, have become immortal by 
originating theories of political action. In this, as in everything human, 
changes have been logical, not whimsical. Government has never been 
characterized by a backward proclivity. Though at times its friends may 
have been over-zealous, and its opponents over-powerful, yet it has 
acquired new strength in every conflict. While its course has been ever 
onward, its successes have been numberless,—gained everywhere, in the 
dim cloister, in the council chamber, on the battle field, both when justice 
called in the aid of force, and when right, per se, conquered wrong, both 
in the throes of the individual thinker, and when nations have fought 
for a principle. 

The past attests that the social system must always conform to the 
wants of the people. The best liberty is only relative. Government is 
‘a necessity of man’s nature. If perfection was an ingredient of humani- 
ty, politics would be obsolete, and law a nonentity. If Plato had been 
the incarnation of ancient polity, his Republic might have been a reality. 
If all Englishmen in the times of the authors, had been Harringtons and 
Mores, Oceana and Utopia might have been political facts—not day- 
dreams, gilded with the bright creations of genius. While “to err is 
human,” the consciousness of duty will be unable to repress our innate 
evil, and there will be need of a governmental force to restrain within 
proper limits and direct in the proper channel the straggling actions of 
our kind. The power exerted must be proportioned to the effect required. 
As civilization humanizes and Christianity evangelizes mankind, govern- 
ment will soften, and these three great instruments, which, for ages, have 
been battling for the amelioration of our race, will form the Trinity of 
the World of progress. 

The successive accretions of power under the patriarchal system, ripened 
into a monarchy. God was the acknowledged King of Israel, yet theoc- 
racy proper was dethroned for an embodiment of secular authority. This 
despotic union cramped the freedom and licentiousness of individual 
action, but it secured the concentration of energy and power, and their 
application to improvement. Man’s primal wants were not free and 
elaborate constitutions, but as the intellect awakened, and the heart 
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expanded under the vivifying influence of social intercourse, the gradual 
development of domestic rule met the necessities of the times. When 
Religion dignified humanity, when Art typified a thousand charms of 
nature in all their beauty, and Science, delving amid her arcana, rifled 
Creation of her unrevealed truths, political systems became less rigorous, 
and oppressors more humane. 

Babylon rose, reigned, and fell. “He who runneth can read” upon 
her crumbling ruins the mutability of power, but the World was richer 
in the possession of its rights. Kingdoms faded away, Kings died, prin- 
cipalities were wrecked, but every shout that knelled their fall told that 
tyranny had lost a friend, and freedom a foe. 

Assyria concentrated within herself the ruling of Asia, and as long as 

her warlike energy was employed for the betterment of man, her empire 
remained, but when it ceased to perform its legitimate functions, it fell. 
. Government must advance, and if Assyria and Babylon stood in her 
way, with giant strength, for a moment she lifted them up, then, whelm- 
ing them in common destruction, she stepped upward and onward in her 
allotted path. About this time a few nomadic stragglers gathered on the 
Palatine and placed there the first elements of Roman domination. 

Diplomacy had its birth in the Amphictyonie council, and then com- 
menced a strife for the supremacy which fertilized earth and assisted pro- 
gress. Men, after fighting for their Kings, turned to think of fighting 
for themselves, and soon full-grown Republics were propped up upon the 
fall of monarchies. This proved rapid advancement in some places, and 
if the universal mind had advanced as far as individual minds had, not a 
king or despot would now exist on earth. Fora time the masses thought 
they possessed liberty, and with this idea they battled against the myr- 
midons of power, and with their deathless valor made Leuctra and 
Salamis Meceas, seeing which the flagging spirit of patriotism “ may take 
heart again.” Oh! if that freedom had been a reality to stand by them 
in the hour of peril, to ward off foreign assault and to crush intestine 
discord, who can conceive what the world would be now? The thought 
was illusory—the idea was visionary. Freedom was in embryo. The quick 
transformation of old monarchists into consistent republicans, and of 
groveling slaves into enlightened freemen, was an idea too preposterous 
for modern common sense to imagine. So it proved. Pisistratus may 
have adorned Athens, Pericles may have reared the Parthenon, yet peer- 
ing through all these pretexts of freedom, was the fact that the sweat of 
the masses furnished the means. The continuance of the Ancient 
Republics was impossible, for their creation had been unnatural. No 
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quiet moulding of free thought had fitted them, no slow ameliorating in- 
fluence had made them betier, and no sudden change of governmental 
forms could make them free. You may change other things. You can 
fell the forest and build dwellings, you can tear down the buildings, and 
build the forest again, but you cannot destroy, create, or change the 
nature of mind. Living things require time for growth, and it is legibly 
written upon the scenes of earth, that precocious development signals pre- 
mature decay. 

Italy fell—Italy, whose subjects were never happy. The Tarquins were 
expelled, but the people were not more free. When the victor-warrior 
triumphs, and toil is esteemed servility, the times offer a reward for polit- 
ical ‘apostasy. The nobility of real freedom makes men proof against 
enervation. Rome borrowed much from her subject province, but refine- 
ment is not a synonym for effeminacy. Antiquity, venerable with all 
its weaknesses, points to other things as causes of its fall. Art never 
made men slaves. Science never stifled freedom. A genial warmth may 
elevate our higher and nobler impulses without leading to political degra- 
dation. Civilization may thoroughly enfilade encrusted faults and pre- 
judices without bringing servitude. The influences of poetry, painting 
and sculpture, are not internecive to the perpetuity of free government. 

Ages passed, yet governmental development was going on as ever. 
These powers that had fallen, had ceased to be its ministers and had be- 
come its obstacles, and consequently their removal was advantageous to 
its progress. The times were dark. Men seemed to put off their man- 
hood, and it appeared as if the great majority had no minds or souls. 
Republican thought seems to have been fearful of its own conceptions, 
and Machiavelli, a sturdy liberal, after he had done good service for free- 
dom, retracted and wrote the Prince. Some governments stood alone. 
Venice and Genoa were separate principalities, but idiosyncrasies may be 
political as well as literary. 

The composition of the World’s character would make men crusaders 
toward the close of the eleventh century. Brawling zealotry is ever at 
fault, and cruelty is never more hideous, fanaticism never more shocking, 
than when cloaked in the garb of eternal truth. Ignorance, both of the 
spirit of their religion and the true nature of proselytism, made the sub- 
jects eager, and ambition made the leaders willing to be crusaders. The 
growth of states, the half-moral, half-civilized, loose condition of society, 
proved that the masses were ripe for fighting and battles must come ; so 
by the crazy projects of a crazy monk, aided by the internal promptings 
of the then bigoted superstitious Christendom, Europe went to Palestine 
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and poured out there the blood, which, in justice, if not in expediency, 
ought to have been shed at home. The Turks were about as good men 
as the Christians, and the Holy Sepulchre was no more defiled by the 
senseless rites of Pagan worship, than by the disgusting ceremonials of 
medizval Christianity. However, it was advantageous that the scum 
floating on the World’s seething cauldron, should find vent somewhere. 

Progressive government lay beneath a chaotic mass. It was held there 
by ignorance and depravity. Some great effort was required to break the 
crust, lift state organizations from their prostrate condition, and shake off 
the encroachments of ecclesiastical tyranny. History tells us that men 
wakened from their sleep and fought for their rights, but the harvest was 
dark. Heretics were put in cells. When truth was disagreeable to 
church royalty, lies were wrung from the wretches by torture, and for the 
purpose of sustaining a church system too rotten to sustain itself, men 
were made to swear to the contrariety of circumstances. Knowledge was 
heretical —science was infidel,and ignorance alone was orthodox. Wrong, 
when weak, always uses misnomers to stigmatize opposition ; when strong 
she uses force to crush it. 

Soon William and Harold met, and Hastings witnessed the victory of 
the Norman over the Briton, and the first step of the union of those ele- 
ments whose combination has produced the dominant race of the earth. 
The English retainers were serfs, whose only business was to live for, fight 
for, and die for their masters. Education and refinement were sacrificed 
to tilts and tournaments; coats of arms and blazoned heraldry were 
deemed better patents of nobility than the corruscations of genius or the 
workings of intellect. These things were apposite to the times. There 
was something about the bold defiance of those haughty barons, the 
massive proportions of those feudal towers, which seemed to breathe of 
liberty aud make the slave more keenly feel his serfdom, The masses 
were ignorant, but they were more free than ever before. The King 
wanted to be absolute over the whole, the Barons wanted to be absolute 
over a part—each made a concession in favor of the people. 

The French met the English, and at Cressy the Anglo-Saxon tri- 
umphed over the Celt. So soon did governmental development attest 
itself, so soon did the advantages flowing from attention to the conditions 
of its progress attest+themselves. Art again had its worshipers. 
Raphael put life upon canvas. Michael Angelo imprisoned it in marble. 
Science dared again confront scholastic theology. The world in general 
shook off its sluggishness. Men acted, thought, and felt. The English 
Constitution was gradually expanding itself—an instrument, which is a 
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queer mixture of good and bad, which holds in close communion the 
act of Habeas Corpus, and an odious system of entailment—the trial 
by jury and hereditary monarchy—the one the birthright, the other 
the curse of freemen. The hysterical sentences of Carlyle are loud in 
their praises of English rule; the stump oratory of this country is 
equally loud in its denunciations of English misrule. Both are partially 
right, both partially wrong. There is a sturdiness about the Anglo 
Saxon which revolts at the idea of slavery, yet that same sturdiness can 
be made a powerful instrument in fastening the fetters upon others. 
Their intelligence, the liberty of speech and the press, the right of 
suffrage, their literature, their advancement in the Arts and Sciences, 
their commerce and manufactures, the House of Commons before which 
the peers of the realm are tried—-all these confirm the verdict of the 
civilized world, that England is, next to our own country, the freeest 
nation upon the globe. Their desire for domination was manifested in 
the wars of the Peninsula, where Arthur Wellesley gained the title of 
the Iron Duke, at Waterloo, where England fastened her Titanic clutch 
upon the throat of Napoleon, and drove back the advance of Celtic 
empire, in India where she plunders, in Ireland where she starves, and 
in China where she kills her opponents. Take these two elements, their 
love of liberty and their love of domination, give each its legitimate 
importance, and you possess the solution to the enigma of English 
politics, you see the corner stone of English power. Their attention to 
the conditions of internal progress has strengthened her beyond a parallel, 
has made her “ mistress of the seas,” and arbitress for the nations. Her 
system of colonial despotism will insure her ultimate destruction. 
Kossuth, disregarding the one fact, lately desired England to join in a 
crusade for universal freedom ; the poor, starving Irish and the plundered, 
murdered Shieks, disregarding the other fact, in their agony howled 
against such an unholy pollution. 

The universal mind slowly became conscious of the part in the drama 
of life it must act. Radical thought forced the conviction upon the 
masses of Europe that self-government was their destiny, and their 
brothers in the West, when time and pretext were both opportune, de- 
monstrated its practicability. Venerable dogmas of governmental 
science, and new apologies for old abuses, failed before the example of 
young America. It seemed to enliven the sluggish current of old-world 
opinions, and to quicken the pulse of old-world humanity, till they turned 
to reflect on what they should be, and to determine what they would 
be. Thought, if the deduction of a sound logic, though it is earnest 
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and radical may yet be practical. It is time for practice to come out of 
theory. It is better to have reigns of terror than reigns of tyranny, and 
the world learned a useful lesson when bloated and pampered aristocracy 
was taught, that if they would crush the masses, the masses would 
crush them. 

In France socialistic Fourierism blights the entire social system, and 
Red Republicanism poisons the prospective fruition of liberty. England is 
free at home, despotic abroad. The thinking minds of Germany are in 
the closet, grappling with the great problem of metaphysics, theology 
and science. The House of Austria is sanguinary and powerful. The 
Czar is secure and arbitrary. The European world requires both time 
and masters. 

In spite of all this, the progress of governmental development has 
been going on every hour. It may have been spurned from this court 
or that kingdom, yet, gaining increased power from every conflict, it has 
withstood the darkness, the storms, and the assaults of ages, and at last 
it comes out victorious, and makes the people, whose firm friend it had 
ever been, better than ever before, more free, more enlightened, more 
conscious of their common rights and common destiny, more able to 
obtain them, and more willing to die in the maintenance of them. 

Look back upon the past, look abroad upon the present, and by the 
aid of a logical analogy, look ahead upon the future; the evidence will 
be threefold, that the essential condition of governmental development 
is the adaptation of that government to the condition of the governed— 
a truth which is breathed from the mouldering ruins of hundred-gated 
Thebes, caught up by the breeze that plays around the Parthenon, and 
sadly echoed by the naked walls of the Coliseum. 

It is a proud reflection forthe philanthropist that now self-government 
is acknowledged to be the only true government. Political legitimacy 
appertains only to Republicanism. All past movements have tended to 
diminish the restrictions which hamper human actions. The desired end 
must be no restrictions upon those actions. Ifthe practical approxima- 
tion of governmental development is self-government, the absence of all 
government must be its theoretical consummation. Even now, owing to 
the continuous throes of mankind, that “ the people are the source of all 
power” is no longer demagogical cant, but a truth dyed in martyr- 
blood, and deeply graven on the hearts of millions. 

SCHWARIZ KOFF, 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 
SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 


LINONIA. BROTHERS. CALLIOPE, 
Presidenis. 
I. H. Hogan. B. K. Phelps. J. Hamilton. 
Vice-Presidents. 
A. W. Bishop. E. L. Clark. J. Olds. 
Secretaries. 
R. W. Hengst. T. G. Ritch. J. Sims. 
Vice-Secretaries. 
CO. G. Child. H. N. Cobb. W. H. King. 


At the Annual December meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, the following 
gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year : 

President—Hon. Asa Bacon. 

Vice-President—Timothy Dwight, Esq. 

Corresponding Secretary—Rev. Edward Strong. 

Treasurer—J. G. E. Larned, Esq. 
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H. W. Brown, 
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W. R. Eastman, 


A. E. Baldwin, 
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E. L. De Forest, 
8. C. Gale, 
J. W. Hooker, 


E. ©. Dubois, 
L. W. Gibson, 
H. E. Howland, 


FIRST ORATIONS. 
L. H. Potter, 
L. 8S. Potwine, 
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W. C. Flagg, 
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G. F. Nichols, 
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DISSERTATIONS. 
A. S. Hitchcock, 
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F. H. Slade. 
SECOND DISPUTES. 
J. W. Husted, 
8. T. Hyde, 
J. T. Miller, 


A. S. Twombly, 
A. Van Sinderen, 


J. Shackelford, 
8. L.C. Woodford, 
J. M, Wolcott. 
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O. C. Sparrow, 

J. Tait, 
S. Walker, 
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THIRD DISPUTES. 
C. T. Alexander, E. N. White, 
W. B. Dwight, J. W. Wilson. 
FIRST COLLOQUY. 
J. 8. Donelson, G. R. Howell, W. A. Meloy, 
A. H. Gunn, EH. L. Hubbell, G. W. Reily, 
C. A. White. 


Epitor’s Table. 


Abhorson.—“ What, ho, Barnardine |” 

Barnar (within.)—* A pox o’ your threats! Who makes that noise there? What 
are you?” 

Clown.—“ Your friends, sir; the hangman. You must be so good, sir, to rise and 
be put to death.” i 

Barnar (within.}—“ Away; you rogue, away; I am sleepy.” 

Clown.—* Pray master Barnadine, awake till you are executed, and sleep after- 
wards,” —Measure for Measure. 


Imagine the height of our surprise, when awakened in our repose from Editorial 
duties, by the information that the punning Editor was mortuus est, so far forth as 
concerned publishing, and we must take his place. We tried to beg off No go! 
We must get up and be hanged. So here we are, like the criminal who, 


“Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, 
And often took leave, yet loth to depart.” 


Behold us in our dignity, the rope neatly adjusted beneath the left ear, the cap 
ready to be drawn over our eyes, and ten minutes allowed us for parting remarks. 
Those remarks should be addressed to the young. We therefore say in this last 
moment to our friends of the lower Classes, “ Take heed to your ways. Shun the 
courses that have brought us to this dreadful situation. Be exceeding careful of 
your reputation. Never, as you value your happiness and honor, allow it tobe sup- 
posed that you are a good writer. The moment you acquire that title your doom is 
sealed, and you go down to posterity disgraced and dishonored as an Editor of the 
Yale Lit. Shame will settle on your forehead. Devils will haunt your door, 
Furies infest your chamber. Malicious dreams, vengeful and keen, disguised in 
Greek letters, shall pounce upon you, through newspaper columns, in annibilating 
articles, Ease shall leave your bosom, rest forsake your couch. Your walk by day 
is spoiled through dread of enraged contributors, and your sleep visited by horrid 
visions of the morrow’s tortures. Such, my young friends, is the doom before you. 
Take warning by our sad example. Once we were innocent, fearless as your young 
boasting heart. See to what we are reduced by this one fatal error in our course.” 

It is night. The shadows are thick outside our windows. A forlorn contributor 
has just left us, fearful that he may not finish his production in time for insertion. 
He has been fishing for a compliment, but our editorial dignity would not allow us 
to nibble, and be has departed in anger. In the room behind us are heard cheerful 
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voices that tempt us from our task to a cigar anda pleasant chat. But no! our 
duties forbid. We draw our chair nearer the table, and, shutting our ears to all 
sweet sounds, devote ourselves more assiduously than ever to paper staining. Our 
honest brother—what do you think of him, dear reader? Our private opinion is, 
that he is most egregiously mistaken in many of his ideas. For instance, hear him 
rhapsodize about the south entry of North College. Who ever heard such undeserv- 
ed adulation? Everybody, that knows anything, knows that the north entry is the 
entry, the home of science, seat of learning, ladder of fame, summit of bliss, dc. 
A panegyric on the north entry, would have been in good taste for him or any one 
else. But the south, augh! 

His ideas of poetry, too, are most singular. You remember the piece he inserted 
in his Table and criticised so severely? He, forsouth, did not appreciate the piece. 
Can he appreciate Paradise Lost? Has he any conception of the beauties of 
Shakspeare, Byron, Chaucer, Spenser, Burns, Shelley, Tennyson, Longfellow, Cole- 
ridge, Bryant, Dante, Tasso, Keats and Homer? Does he feel a thrill of emotion 
glow through his breast as he lingers over the ethereal music of any poet that the 
earth has seen? If he does not, then he may not appreciate the beauties of 
“Satire. Smoking in College.” See the keen wit and classic beauty of the title? 
How expressive! yet how simple! Then the exordium, how touching an appeal to 
his companion and his friend! We can almost picture to ourselves that “ old goose 
quill obedient to his mind.” The quill he bids “to rise and inkle satiric lay.” 
What delicate abnegation of self! Claiming no share in the glory himself, he mod- 
estly ascribes the execution of the task to his pen, which may be supposed to bear 
the honors meekly. And the pun. Oh! Hood, how art thou surpassed, and how must 
the ghost of Lamb haunt the author in vengeful hate for his triumph in this art. 

And the chorus, if it may be so called, or, perhaps, more properly, BuRDEN, has, 
in our opinion, never been equaled for masterly diction and sublime imagery : 


“Smoking is a ruination, 
Sprung from Hades,'a smoky nation.” 


But space would fail us to point out all the excellencies of this truly wonderful 
production. We can only assure the author of our profound admiration for his 
talents, and indignation at his revilers. Let him read, as balm to his wounded soul, 
the noble article on criticism, signed Kappa, which appeared the other day in one of 
our city journals, We have wondered since what sort of a person this poet author 
might be. Mysterious fact, that we may walk along the same path, sit in the same 
room, nay, perhaps, on the same bench with this heaven-sent genius, and be all 
ignorant of the fact, How true it is, that we sometimes entertain angels unawares, 
We feel a curiosity, too, to know what setting encloses so rare a gem. Is he like 
Keats, slender and weak of body, and shall he sink under the load of calumny, or 
shall he, Byron-like, hurl back contempt at the heads of his foes and rise above the 
revilings of the rabble? Despair not, aspirant for fame! Press on in thy high 
course, Be not discomforted at thy first defeat. The world is ever deaf to music, 
and blind to beauty ! 

“ Thy footsteps yet shall echo 
Down the corridors of Time,” 
and future generations worship at thine altar! 
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Vacation is coming, and, what is more, Christmas is coming! Christmas holidays ! 
How many pleasant recollections do those words bring up! How many ghosts of 
skating parties, coasting frolics, and snow-forts haunt us now! How we used to 
skate all day, and if, perchance, as often happened, we fell into the water, how 
patiently we stood at the blacksmith’s forge to dry ourselves before meeting the 
loving scrutiny and a fearful mamma, whom we could not have convinced that we were 
not drowned, had we been in the slightest wet! But those dayshave gone with all 
of us. Weare going “home for the holidays” with different feelings now. Fresh- 
men are looking forward to the astonishment of the natives, when they shall behold 
a real, live “member of Yale College,” with Society pin and College phrases- 
The Sophomore does not care for that, but is full of College politics in his conversa- 
tion, and agitated about the result of his prize composition. He fears it may have 
a startling effect on the judges, and half expects to hear the announcement next 
term of a special prize, of great value, to be allotted to him. But these dreams will 
fade away with the petty conceit that gave them birth. The Junior is priding him- 
self on gaining, or lamenting, the loss of his expected appointment, and visions of 
Editorships, Presidencies and Oratorships, haunt his excitable vision. 

The Senior is already chafing at the restraint which he is so soon to throw off: 
He is laying his plans for, and dreaming ecstatically of his future career. He sees 
before him interminable cases, the briefs for which bear his name, and deposits in- 
numerable, imaginary fees in a visionary pocket. He sees crowded churches where 
a thousand faces are upturned to catch the inspiration of his lips, and beholds the 
tears that thank for an almost resurrection. Such are the hopes, the plans, and the 
purposes that crowd in our hearts as we throng home for the holidays. But these 
shall all be forgotten in the enjoyments of home. Bright smiles are waiting there to 
welcome your return. Ah! those delightful sleigh-rides, with jingling bells, warm 
robes and prancing horses, and a fair, bright face, at your side, whose eyes alone 
would keep you warm if you are susceptible. And the dancing-parties! And the 
still pleasanter calls on old friends and tete-a-tetes with the fair girl who was your 
school-mate and for whom you entertained a penchant which time and College-life 
has not altogether done away with. You feel a little tremor as you address her at 
first, but her frank and easy tone changes your embarrassment to a little mortifica- 
tion at her carelessness, which your reason soon, however, does away with. In this 
manner, your two short weeks will soon pass off and you will be here again. But, 
short as they are, vacations are very pleasant things. 

Thus far had we proceeded, when a crash, like that of glassware against a door, or 
similar resisting medium, startled us from our labor. Visions of burglars, dark, 
horrid looking men, with huge pistols and deadly cutlass, came instantly to our mind. 
Or it might be an earthquake, or it might be a mob to attack us, for what Mr. Bennett 
would call his “upright and fearless course as a public journalist.” We tried to feel 
brave, but did not succeed remurkably. As no one was by to witness our feats of 
courage, any great display thereof, seemed useless. So we undressed ourselves 
speedily, and, safe beneath the bed-clothes, scowled defiance at all marauders. Oh! 
what dreams haunted us all that fearful night. Now we were drowning in a sea of 
printer’s ink, which would not let us sink, bat that a /ittle devil, in the likeness of 
an enraged contributor, kept pushing us deeper by laying his articles on us. 
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capital was barbarously cutting up the English language, and hurligg the mangled 
remains at our defenseless head. From these tortures, a fire-bell awoke us, We 
jumped up, supposing that the enraged contributor had set fire to the College, and 
that we were to perish in the flames. We were about to jump from the window, 
when a cool sensation convinced us that the fire was not in very dangerous proximi- 
ty, and we resolved to try for another nap before the walls fell in. That sleep was 
sweet till the first bell rang, when we slowly rose, (N. B. We never sleep over, and 
unhesitatingly condemn the habit,) and, with many sighs at the hard fate of a 
Senior, especially if he happen to be an Editor, wended our way to the Chapel. Of 
the rush we made that morning, lo! is it not written in a magical circle among the 
Professor’s MSS.? 


Again we were hung up by the heels in a newspaper office, nif huge Greek 


To Correspondents, 
A Student's reverie is not exactly suitable for our columns. A correspondent 
should always pay the postage on articles he expects to have inserted. 
We are much obliged to D. 
We would acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the New Haven Palladium, of 


- December 8th. We don’t know why it was sent, however. 


We have received the North Carolina University Magazine for December. 


THE AWARD! 

The undersigned, constituted a committee to adjudge the prize of a 
Gold Medal, offered by the Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine, after 
due examination, awarded it to the composition signed “ Nitor.” 

The accompanying envelope, when broken open, showed 


Wuarp C. Fiaae, 


Paddock’s Grove, Illinois, to be the successful competitor. 


Arrouisoy, 


Noau Porrsr, 
Com, 
GzorcE A. 
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THE 
YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Dale College. 


_ The Etcurzerta Vo.vme of this Magazine commences with October, 
1852. Three Numbers are published during every Term, and nine Rum: 
bers manele an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of interest to 
students; but local; humorous, and ‘spirited articles are particularly 
desired. 


In the Meworanmtd Yauensta it is intended to miake a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such histori- 
cal and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Teams.—$2.00 a Voluine, payable on the delivery of the First number, 
No one can receive the remaining numbers until the subscription is paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents each. 


Communications or remittances may be addressed, through the Post 
Office, to the “Eprrors or tos Lirerary Macazixr,” New 
Haven, Conn. 
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